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THE  LONELY  WAY 


WHILE  wandering  in  dreamland  it  befell 

That  on  a  summer's  midday  I  espied 
Within  a  flowery  vale  a  hermit's  cell, 

Where  I  methought  to  rest  my  limbs  and 

bide 
Awhile,  for,  weary  from  the  noontide  heat, 

I  longed  for  some  clear  fountain  to  allay 
My  thirst,  and  turned  my  steps  toward  this 
retreat, 

Which  from  the  road  a  little  distance  lay. 
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ii. 

A  rustic  gate  stood  open  to  allow 

My  entrance  to  a  spot  whose  flowers  fill 
The  memory  with  fragrance  even  now, 

Whence  lay  a  view  upon  a  neighbouring 

hill 
Of  where  a  convent  loomed,  all  grey,  alone, 

A  silent  prayer  to  heaven,  and  round  about 
Its  gloom  a  high  wall  wound  an  arm  of  stone, 

To  stifle  passions  there  from  those  without. 

in. 

The  garden  was  a  small  one,  yet  untold 
Its  wealth  of  colour  ;  gayest  butterflies 

Kissed  the  laburnum's   threaded  beads  of 

gold, 
And  lilac  of  the  colour  of  soft  skies. 
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A  holy  spot  it  was,  where  man's  uncurbed 
Brute  passions  would  have   dared  not  to 
encroach  ; 

A  flock  of  pigeons  feeding  undisturbed 
Upon  the  path  scarce  heeded  my  approach. 


IV. 

The  noise  of  running  water  and  the  hum 

Of  insects  only  tended  to  increase 
Such   stillness  that  my  footfall  seemed   to 

come 
Discordantly  where  all  the  air  breathed 

peace. 
The     tiny    cottage    spread    with    creeping 

plants 

And  clouds  of  various  flowers  seemed  as 
though 
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To  shun  man's  gaze  :  few  passers-by  would 

chance 
To  see  its  gabled  roof,  red-tiled  and  low. 


v, 

The  hermit  with  becoming  stateliness 
Of  mien  received  me  underneath  the  vine 

Which  overspread   the  latticed  porch  ;   his 

dress 
Was  plain  in  colour,  simple  in  design  ; 

And  though  his  hair  seemed  prematurely 

grey, 
Yet  was  he  old,  and  sorrow's  hand  had 

made 

Deep  furrows  on  his  brow.     He  bid  me  stay 
And  rest  an  hour    or  two    beneath   the 
shade. 
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VI. 

A  rustic  table  and  a  rustic  chair 

He  brought  and  placed  beneath  the  leafy 

dome 
Of  a  green  chestnut-tree  :  hard  by  a  pair 

Of  tiny  birds  had  built  their  summer  home. 
On  the  white  table-cloth  he  laid  fresh  fruits 

And  water  from  the  stream  which  at  our 

feet 
Prattled  a  cheery  tale — such  fare  as  suits 

A  thirsty  traveller  resting  from  the  heat. 

VII. 

The  old  man,  when  we  met,  seemed  ill  at 

ease, 

But  when  the  first  few  courtesies  were 
passed 
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He  spoke  with  greater  freedom,  by  degrees 
Became  more  confidential,  till  at  last 

(So  far  can  heart-felt  sympathy  prevail) 
He  talked  and  garrulously  paid  less  heed 

To  my  inquiries,  telling  me  this  tale 

Of  life,  which  he  who  cares  to  hear  may 
read. 

VIII. 

"  Kind  friend,  some  twenty  miles  from  where 
we  are 

A  castle  lies,  mocking  the  wintry  blast 
Of  centuries,  with  many  a  battle-scar 

Upon  its  rugged  brow,  and  o'er  the  past 
It  broods  as  I  do,  while  its  towers  show 

Traces  of  having  known  a  happier  day. 
I  too  have  changed  since  thirty  years  ago, 

And  change  which  is  not  progress  is  decay. 
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IX. 

"  Within  this  castle  lived  a  baronet 

Of  noble  birth  and  haughty  lineage, 
But  poor  in  purse  and  constantly  beset 

By  all  the  creditors  of  withered  age. 
Kind  to  inferiors,  to  equals  proud, 

And  owning  no  superior  save  the  king 
And  God,  the  king  of  kings,  he  wore  the 
cloud 

Of  shadows  which  to  passing  glory  cling. 

x. 

"  I've  seen  him  curse  and  clench  his  withered 
hand 

And  rail  upon  his  father  in  the  grave, 
Who  mortgaged  the  last  acre  of  his  land, 

The  honour  of  his  house  and  child  to  save. 
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For  he,  the  last  male  heir  of  his  long  line, 
Indulging  in  excess  of  every  form, 

In  early  days  by  women,  cards,  and  wine 
Had  sown  the  whirlwind  but  to  reap  the 
storm. 

XI. 

"  Of  all  his  treasures  he  had  nothing  left 

But  one  fair  daughter,  solitary  pride 
Of  his  declining  years  elsewise  bereft 

Of  joy.     Her  mother  broken-hearted  died 
When  she  was  born  ;  and  she  had  been  for 

years 
Her  father's  guiding  star,  and  played  the 

part 

Of  comforter  in  sin  and  sorrow.     Tears 
From    her    sweet  eyes  would  melt    the 
hardest  heart. 
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XII. 

"  Playmates  in  childhood  she  and  I  had  been, 
And  with  the  years  our  youthful  love  had 

grown 
Till  almost  imperceptibly  between 

Our  souls  a  passion  grew  we  dared  not 

own, 
Which    breathed    upon    us  with  its  magic 

power  ; 

And  ignorant  what  succour  it  derives 
From  time  and  touch,  we  let  this  passion- 
flower 
Run  wanton  in  the  garden  of  our  lives. 

XIII. 

u  And   yet  how  pure  our  love  !     How  glad 
life  seemed  ! 
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Ah  !   would  that  I  had  power  to  sing  the 

praise 

Of  life  and  nature,  as  I  felt  and  dreamed 
And  loved  in  those  the  happiest  of  our 

days  ! 
But  while  Experience  deeper  strikes  its  root, 

Enthusiasm  lessens  day  by  day. 
And  when  our  judgment  ripens  to  its  fruit, 
Luxuriance  of  fancy  will  decay. 


XIV. 

"It  grieves  me  much  to  speak   to   you   of 

one 
I  loved,  and  whom  I  would  have  died  to 

save 

From  harm,  but,  as  my  work  is  nearly  done 
And  I  am  leaning  towards  the  open  grave, 
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It  matters  not.     Why  should  I  silent  grope 
Among    the  dusty   mem'ries  Time  must 
yield  ? 

We  never  reap  the  harvest  of  our  hope, 
We  are  but  lonely  gleaners  in  the  field. 

xv. 

For  I  had  hoped  so  much  !  Her  knight  to  be, 
Her  brave,  strong,  silent  champion,  laurel- 
crowned 
With  love.     But  hopes,  like  tender  leaves 

that  we 
Have  nursed  and  loved,  come  fluttering  to 

the  ground 
All  dead  in  autumn.    When  I  take  the  scroll 

Of  memory,  and  read  the  past  again 
(God,  pardon  me  ! ),  I  find,  as  I  unroll 
Its  faded  leaf,  I  brought  her  only  pain. 
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XVI. 

"  In  those  old  days  there  at  the  castle  stayed 

Another  maiden,  who  was  said  to  be 
My  Lady's  niece,  though  gossip  thought  the 
maid 

Was  nearer  to  the  baronet  than  he 
Was  anxious  to  confess.    She  had  been  born 

Some  six  or  seven  summers  earlier  than 
Her  cousin,  and  had  long  in  silence  worn 

Her  crown  of  thorns,  as  only  women  can. 

XVII. 

"  They  were  both  fair,  but  she  I  loved  more 

fair  ; 

How  often  playfully  I  used  to  deck 
With  woodland  flowers  that  wild  auburn  hair, 
Whose   heavy  curls  half  hid  the  snow- 
white  neck, 
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And  call  her  queen  of  Beauty,  queen  of  mine, 
To  whom  all  earthly  queens  were  but  as 

dross  ! 
Yet  only  was  I  able  to  divine 

How  much  I  loved  her,  when  I  felt  her 
loss. 

XVIII. 

"  How  oft  when  resting  from  the  summer  heat 

Within  the  drowsy  silence  of  the  noon 
The  wing  of  Time  would  nigh  forget  to  beat, 
While   our  two    dreaming  hearts  would 

throb  in  tune 

With  Nature  and  each  other  !    Solitude 
Would  lead  us  hand  in  hand  through  rosy 

hours  ; 

And  tearfully  angelic  fingers  strewed 
The  narrow  pathway  of  our  dream  with 
flowers. 
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XIX. 

"  So  months  went  by  till  we  resolved  to  ask 

Her  father's  blessing.    As  she  did  not  dare 
To  face  the  old  man's  wrath  alone,  the  task 

Was  mine.     I  sought  him  in  the  garden 

where 
He  used  to  take  his  daily  exercise. 

We  stood  there  man  to   man,  and  God 

above, 
And  looking  straight  into  his  sunken  eyes 

In  earnest  words  I  told  him  of  our  love. 

xx. 
"  At  first  he  seemed  incredulous,  inclined 

To  scoff  at  my  proposal  and  to  jeer 
As  at  a  silly  boy,  whose  youthful  mind 
Was  over-wrought,  and  who   mistook   a 
mere 
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Acquaintanceship  for  love  of  which  he'd  read 
In  idle  books,  where  every  youthful  squire 

And  menial  page  some  princess  needs  must 

wed, 
The  peerless  daughter  of  a  royal  sire. 

XXI. 

"  But  when  I  told  him  I  should  not  accept 
His  banter,  he  recoiled  from  me  aghast, 
His  tall  form  shook  and  tottered  passion- 
swept, 

Like  some  old  forest-king  that  feels  at  last 
The   axe.     He  fiercely  bade  me  leave  the 

place, 
Cursed  me  with  curses  that   I   dare  not 

name, 

And  swore  that  never  should  my  lying  face 
Darken  his  walls  or  his  dear  daughter's 
fame. 
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XXII. 

"  Our  dream  was  over  !    We  awoke  to  find 

Myself  an  outcast,  her  forbid  to  leave 
The  castle  grounds,  and  every  one  combined 
Against  our  union.   Yet  we  did  not  grieve, 
As    others    doubtless    would    have    done, 

because, 
Through   those  dark  days  of  storm  and 

stress,  we  knew 

Our  love  would  never  waver,  for  it  was 
That  faithful  trust  which  trial  proves  more 
true. 

XXIII. 

"  We  improvised,  as  only  lovers  can, 
A  hiding-place  for  letters  just  above 

The  garden-gate,  which  ivy  overran 
With  fibrous  fingers  to  conceal  our  love. 
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'Twas  by  this  gate  that  we  had  often  met 
As  evening  fell,  where  sometimes  too  she'd 
run 

To  kiss  me,  tripping  o'er  the  grass  still  wet 
With  Nature's  tears,  herself  the  rising  sun. 

XXIV. 

"  At  first  her  cousin  took  the  old  man's  part, 

Urged  that  obedience  to  a  parent's  will 
Was  our  first  duty,  saying  that  her  heart 

Would  soon  forget  in  striving  to  fulfil 
His  pleasure,  though  I  think  she  also  knew 

All  counsel  useless,  when  young  blood  to 

blood 
Rises  and  flowing  forms  one  soul  of  two, 

Like  streams   united   making   one  strong 
flood. 
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xxv. 

"  But  when  she  saw  her  arguments  prevailed 
Not,  when  (to  use  her  own  words)  neither 

rhyme 
Nor    reason  wrought  a  change,   then   she 

assailed 

With  woman's  wit  the  partner  in  the  crime 
Of    love's    young    dream.     With    man  she 

might  succeed 
Where  she  had  failed  with  woman ;  so  she 

strove 

To  reason  with  me,  but  I  paid  slight  heed 
To  words,  for  logic  is  no  kin  to  love. 

XXVI. 

u  Then  she  forbore  ;  but  finding  that  the  tale 
Of  weeks  which  goes  to  make  a  season 
whole 
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Had  passed,  and  that  we  two  would  neither 

fail 
Nor  falter   in  our  course,   her  woman's 

soul 

Was  touched  by  pity  to  see  love  survive 
Dead  hopes,  and  yielding,  as  she  said,  to 

fate, 
Although    against    her    conscience,    would 

connive 
At  secret  meetings  by  the  garden  gate. 

XXVII. 

\ 

"  Ah,  God  !  almost  the  memory  denies 

To  think  how  bitter-sweet  those  meetings 

were, 

In  ecstasy  of  love  to  realise 
The  hollowness,  the  deadness  of  despair  ; 
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But  I  recall  when  she  was  sought  as  bride 
By  that  old  peer,  lord  of  the  wide  domain 

That  neighboured  her  inheritance,  we  cried 
And  laughed,  and  how  we  laughed  and 
cried  again. 

XXVIII. 

"  There  drifted  later  to  the  country-side 

Strange  rumours  that  the  Continental  sham 
Of  armed  peace  was  stripped,  that  the  full 

tide 

Of  war  had  pierced  the  diplomatic  dam 
At  every  point  and  was  about  to  burst, 

That  generations  yet  unborn  should  bleed 
To  slake,   nor    quench,   ambition's  wildest 

thirst 

And  pander  to  a  plundering  murderer's 
greed. 
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XXIX. 

"  I  secretly  resolved  to  volunteer, 

To  carve  a  path  to  fortune  with  my  sword 
And,  if  I  lived,  return  within  the  year 

To  claim  a  waiting  bride  as  my  reward. 
Finding  her  efforts  to  dissuade  me  vain, 

She  kissed  me,  saying  when  I'd  won  my 

spurs 
On  foreign  battle-field  that  she  would  gain 

Her  father's  full  consent  and  claim  me  hers. 

xxx. 

"  Too  soon  the  evening  came  when  we  should 

meet 

To  say  farewell  by  that  old  garden  gate 
Where  clung    so  many  mem'ries  sad    yet 

sweet. 
Our  parting  is  too  sacred  to  relate, 
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But  I  remember  that  the  evening  mist 
Wept  with  us,  and  the  listening  laurels 

stirred, 
Gust-blown,  with  sound  of  sobbing  ;  then  I 

kissed 

Her  trembling  lips  and  went  without  a 
word. 

XXXI. 

'  I  found  myself  ere  many  weeks  were  o'er 

Appointed  captain  to  a  troop  of  horse  ; 
Wild  lads  enough  they  were,  who  cursed  and 
swore 

And  vowed  to  cut  and  slay  without  remorse. 
I  won  distinction  for  my  horsemanship, 

And  grew  prime  favourite  with  my  little 

band, 
In  many  a  wild  carouse  we  swore  to  whip 

The  insolent  invader  from  the  land. 
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XXXII. 

"  Nor  had  we  long  to  wait.   Attempts  to  save 
The  frontier  towns  were  vain  :   on  rolled 

the  flood 

Of  war  unchecked,  and  as  it  passed  the  wave 
Left  smiling  field  and  furrow  bathed  in 

blood. 
Our  troops  were  beaten  back.     Death  and 

defeat 

Were  valour's  sole  reward  ;  yet  everywhere 
My  men  and  I,  in  rear  of  the  retreat, 
Fought  on  with  all  the  courage  of  despair. 

XXXIII. 

"  Once  at  the  close  of  a  fierce  battle  came 
The  order  '  Take  those  guns  in  front ! '   I 
knew 
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'Twas  madness  (nor  was  I,  thank  God,  to 

blame), 

The  foemen  were  so  many,  we  so  few. 
I  called  for  volunteers  :  none  stayed  behind  : 
'  Captain,  we'll  follow  you  to  hell ! '  they 

cried  ; 
Then  with  a  cheer  we  swept,  like  fiercest 

wind, 

Through   death's  dark  valley  on  our  last 
mad  ride. 

XXXIV. 

"  'Twas  chilly  night  when   I   unclosed   my 

eyes 

And  slowly  raised  my  shoulder  to  behold 
The  carnage  of  the  day.     I  strove  to  rise, 
But  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  stiff  with 
cold 
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Fell  backward.    When  beneath  the  stars  I 

lay 

Alone,  as  I  felt  dying  of  my  wound, 
My  latest  thought  was  hope  that  she  would 

pray 

For    me ;    then    losing    consciousness    I 
swooned. 

XXXY. 

"  Long  while  I  lay  delirious  on  the  verge 

Of  life,  while  day  by  day  around  me  died 
Both  friend  and  foe.    None  dreamed  I  could 

emerge 
From  shades  of  death  ;  but  youth  was  on 

my  side 

And  I  recovered.     Could  we  but  foresee 
The  flotsam  and  the  jetsam  that  survives 
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The  hope  of  harbour,  and  how  few  there  be 
That  make  not  final  shipwreck  of  their 
lives  ! 

xxxvi. 

"  I  felt  too  weak  to  battle  with  the  storm 

Of  life  ;  and  many  a  weary  restless  night 
And  listless  day  I  spent,  nor  cared  to  form 

A  plan  of  action,  when  to  my  delight 
I  found  my  gaoler  would  accept  a  bribe. 

Of  kindred  race  he  was  to  him  who  sold 
His  master  Christ,  and,  loyal  to  his  tribe, 

Would  sacrifice  his  soul  for  sheeny  gold. 

XXXVII. 

"  So  week  by  week  I  gave  into  his  care 
A  letter  telling  of  my  cruel  fate, 
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With  vows  of  love  and   many  an  earnest 

prayer 

Exhorting  her  with  courage  to  await 
A  happier  season.    Then,  as  I  received 
No  answer  to  the  letters  that  I  wrote, 
The    prompting    came    to    doubt    what    I 

believed 
So  true,  nor  could  I  find  an  antidote. 


XXXVIII. 

"  And  thus  I   passed  through  many  weary 

weeks, 
Battering  the  wings  of  hope  against  my 

cage, 

And,  like  a  captive  bird,  which  madly  seeks 
For  freedom,  burst  my  heart  in  frenzied 
rage, 
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Railing  on  Fate  that  held  me  prison-pent 

In  foreign  land.     I  cursed  the  very  name 
Of  Christ :  God  help  me  !     Could  she  but 

have  sent 

One  word  to  give  me  hope,  but  no  word 
came. 

XXXIX. 

"  Peace  was  at  last  declared,  and  I  was  free — 

Free  to  return  unto  my  native  land. 
I  travelled  with  all  speed,  hoping  to  be 

In  time  to  claim  my  lady's  promised  hand 
But  when  I  reached  my  country  home,  where 
we 

Had  lived  and  loved,  I  found  at  first  no 

trace 
Of  her  I  sought.    A  silent  mystery 

Akin  to  Death  was  brooding  o'er  the  place. 
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XL. 

"  I  lingered  round  the  castle  to  await 

My  chance  ;  and  soon  one  evening  in  July 
I  met  her  cousin  by  the  garden  gate 

Where  erst  we  used  to  meet,  my  love  and  I 
In  doubt  she  stood,  a  prey  to  hope  and  fear  ; 
Then  gently  placed  her  hand  in  mine  and 

said, 
'  She  whom  you  seek  is  gone  ;    she  is  not 

here.' 

'  Not  dead  ? '  I  cried.     '  No/  she  returned, 
'  not  dead.' 

XLI. 

"  '  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  that  last 
You  met  ?    Ah  !   yes  ;    I  read  it  in  your 
eyes  ; 
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'Tvvas  on  this  very  spot  you  held  her  fast 
And  kissed  her  ;  do  not  feign  surprise, 
For    though   I   left   you   at    the    gate   and 

strolled 

On  yonder  laurel  path,  my  woman's  heart 
Would  tell  me  so,  though  broken  now  and 

cold — 
I  too  have  felt  and  know  how  lovers  part.' 

XLII. 

"  She  turned  her  head  aside  and  passed  her 

hand — 
A  fair  white    ringless   hand — across   her 

eyes 

And  wept,  while  I  upon  the  garden  sand 
Traced  patterns  with  my  stick,  for  other- 
wise 
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My  glance  would  have  met  hers.  I  never 
gave 

One  sign,  one  look,  for  I  would  not  betray 
My  sympathy,  nor  probe  the  opened  grave 

Wherein  the  dust  of  dead  desire  lay. 

XLIII. 

"The  night  was  still ;  convulsively  she  pressed 

(As  if  to  hold  her  cloak,  whose  folds  apart 

Had  slipped)  her  trembling  hand  upon  her 

breast 

To  still  the  beating  of  her  fluttered  heart. 
There  was  the  gate,  the  laurel    path  ;    it 

seemed 

We  both  enacted  some  resemblant  scene 
Of  days  long  since  gone  by,  although  she 

dreamed 
Another  king,  and  I  another  queen. 
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XLIV. 
<c  She  stood  some  minutes  motionless,  afraid 

Again  to  trust  her  words,  at  last  went  on, 
'  'Twas  spring,  for  I  remember  how  we  stayed 
And  talked  beside  the  fire  when  you  were 

gone, 

And  how  my  cousin  said  with  faltering  breath 

That  at  your  parting  she  had  promised  you 

Faithful  and  true  to  be  through  life  to  death,' 

'  "  E'en  after  death,"  said  she,  "  I  would 

be  true." 

XLV. 
" '  And  so  the  months  went  by,  September 

came, 

And  summer's  green  had  just  begun  to  lose 
Its  freshness  and  to  turn  to  autumn's  flame, 
When  one  day  came  a  messenger  with  news 
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That  you  were  slain.    She  waited  week  by 

week 
For  other  tidings,  while  the  white,  which 

made 

Stray  visits  now  and  then  upon  her  cheek 
Of  rose,  became,  alas  !  its  constant  shade. 

^ 

XLVI. 

" '  Yet  was  she  brave  ;  as  long  as  there  was 

room 

For  any  doubt  she  never  laid  aside 
Her  hope  ;  but  sorrow  deepened  with  the 

gloom 

Of  winter,  till  at  last  all  hope  had  died. 
Still  every  night  before  God's  throne  she 

knelt 

In  humbleness,  and  prayed  that  He  would 
save 
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Your  soul,  for  love  that  is  not  feigned  but 

felt 
Will  live  beyond  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

XLVII. 

"  '  I  hoped  that  with  the  new  year  she  would 

check 

Her  grief,  and  from  Oblivion's  abyss 
Arise  to  throw  her  arms  about  the  neck 
Of  new-born  Love  and  greet  him  with  a 

kiss. 
Vain  hope  ;    for  when   the  earth  grew  all 

aflame 
With  yellow   sparks   of    crocuses  which 

stole 

From  winter's  tearful  bed,  no  colour  came 
Upon  her  cheek,  nor  passion  to  her  soul. 
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XLVIII. 

" '  Already  spring  had  deepened,  and  when 

May, 

The  season's  tiring-maiden,  had  begun 
To  deck  her  mistress'  brow  with  hawthorn 

spray, 

My  cousin  said  she  wished  to  be  a  nun. 
All  our  entreaties  were  of  no  avail  : 

Vowing  she'd  never  be  another's  wife, 
She  laid  on  her  fair  brow  the  convent  veil 
Of  white,  and  living  passed  to  death  in 
life.' 

XLIX. 

"  So  I  had  come  too  late  ;  and  all  the  scraps 
Of  messages  which  my  damned  gaoler's 
greed 
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Had  prompted  him  to  take  had  been  per- 
haps 
Not    sent,    or    had    miscarried.       I    had 

need 
Of  all  my  strength  in  order  to  retain 

My  senses.    As  I  passed  the  castle  gate 
For  the  last  time,  unable  to  restrain 
A  flood  of  tears,  I  murmured  '  Late,  too 
late  ! ' " 


L. 

He  paused,  and  with  his  left  hand  brushed 

aside 
A  tear ;  then  he  went  on :   "  It  seems  to 

me 

But  yesterday,  for  time  unoccupied 
Goes  slow  to  present  thought,  to  memory 
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On  swiftest  pinion  flies.     I  only  sought, 
Like  beasts  in  flight  from  any  kindred 

crowd, 

The  privilege  to  be  alone  with  thought, 
For   heaven  seemed  to  me  one  skyless 
cloud. 

LI. 

"  At  last  (for  there's  no  storm-cloud  of  despair 

So  black  but  riven   shows  redemption's 

way) 
I  roused  myself  to  work.    With  none  to  care 

For  me,  with  none  to  bless  and  none  to 

pray, 
I  left  the  false  hopes  of  the  old  dead  world 

To  die  a  mercenary  by  foreign  blade, 
Or  with  my  grasp  on  Freedom's  flag  unfurled 

Upon  red  Revolution's  barricade. 
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LII. 

"  But  warfare  had  grown  tedious  and  strange 

To  me  ;  and  so  I  travelled,  thinking  thus 
I  should  relieve  monotony  by  change, 

Till  change  itself  became  monotonous  ; 
And  weary  of  an  active  life  which  leads 

To  nought,  I  looked  for  peace  from  Him 

who  saith 
To  all  men  of  all  ages  and  all  creeds, 

'  I  am  the  Saviour,  Christ  of  Nazareth.' 


LIII. 

"  I  came  to  live  in  this  retired  glade 
To  be  near  her  I  loved,  hoping  to  find 

What  peace  religion  gives  beneath  the  shade 
Of  yon  dark  convent  prison.    But  my  mind 
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Was  ill  at  ease,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
The  Lady  Abbess,  and  to  find  relief 

In  her  advice.     I  felt  that  I  must  speak 
Or  else  become  the  victim  of  my  grief. 

LIV. 

"  The  good  old  woman  heard  my  tale  with 

tears, 

And  tried  to  cheer  me,  saying  to  be  brave 
And   that  forgetfulness  would    come    with 

years ; 
But  words  of  comfort,  not  of  hope,  she 

gave. 
At  last  I  yielded  to  her  prayer  to  make 

A  promise  never  to  reveal  in  life 
The  fact  of  my  existence  for  the  sake 

Of  her  I  loved,  who  ne'er  could  be  my 
wife. 
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LV. 
"Her  vows,  she  said,  were  taken ;  she  was 

clothed 

In  full  dress  of  the  order  ;  that  was  done 
Which  no  man  could  undo  ;    and  my  be- 
trothed 

No  longer  was  a  novice,  but  a  nun. 
We  parted,  she  to  weep,  and  I  to  bear 

My  grief  dry- eyed  alone.     To  undergo 

The  pain  which  breeds  the  habit  of  despair 

And  live — 'tis  agony  that  few  can  know. 

LVI. 

"  Nigh  thirty  years  !  and  still  I'm  often  fain 
To  think  I  hear  her  dainty  footstep  pass, 
While  listening  to  the  gently-falling  rain, 
Which  whispers  its  sad  secrets   to    the 
grass  ; 
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While  in  my  violets  of  her  living  cheek, 
And  in  my  rosebuds  of  her  eyes,  I  trace 

The  colour  ;  often  in  the  first  faint  streak 
Of  dawn  do  I  behold  her  fair  dead  face. 


LVII. 

"  For  once  again   I   saw  her.     When  the 

plague 
Ravaged    the    country-side   and    left    it 

void, 
And  men  went  spreading  whispered  rumours 

vague 
Which  said  the  world  was  soon  to  be 

destroyed, 

The  convent  was  a  hospital,  where  fled 
Hundreds  of  dying  poor,  who  sought  the 

care 
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Of  loving  womanhood  to  watch  the  bed 
Of  those  who  brought  the  foul  contagion 
there. 

LVIII. 
"  At  last  one  afternoon  a  message  came 

(Things  long  expected  unexpected  fall), 
'  Nun  Ursula '  (that  was  her  convent  name) 

'  Is  ill.'     I  hastened  to  obey  the  call. 
The  aged  abbess  met  me  at  the  gate, 

Clad  in  deep  mourning  robe,  and  simply 

said, 
With  sobs,  '  I  sent  for  you,  alas,  too  late  ! 

Our  sister  is  not  dying,  she  is  dead.' 

LIX. 

"  I  remained  still ;  I  could  not  seek  relief 
In  tears,  God's  anaesthetic,  which  assuage 
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Our  pain.     Man  as  I  was,  the  sudden  grief 
Had  come  upon  me  as  the  blight  of  age, 

Or  as  the  frost  which  unexpected  nips 
Autumnal  flowers.     I   dropped  upon  my 
knees 

Beside  the  bed,  and  kissed  the  bloodless  lips, 
And  fell  a  victim  to  the  dread  disease. 

LX. 

"  For  weeks  they  tended  and  unconscious 
kept 

Me  at  the  convent,  till  at  last  like  one 
Who  waking  sudden  knows  not  if  he's  slept 

An  hour  or  yet  a  cycle  of  the  sun, 
I  woke  to  consciousness  of  life.    Although 

I  prayed  for  death,  his  angel  hovering  near 
My  bedside  would  not  strike  the  fatal  blow. 

I  left  the  convent  later  and  came  here." 
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LXI. 

The  old  man's  voice  was  choked  with  sobs. 

•His  breath 
Came  laboured  thick  and  fast :   his  dim 

eyes  shone 

With  tears  unshed,  remembering  the  death 
Of  her  he  loved  ;  but  still  he  faltered  on  : 
"  Nigh  thirty  years — her  grave  in  yonder 

vale — 

I  put  fresh  flowers  on  it  every  day." 
I  grasped  his  hand  ;  I  thanked  him  for  his 

tale; 
And  musing  went  upon  my  lonely  way. 


TO   MY  CRITICS 

"  There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest " 

I  LATELY  wrote  a  book  x  and  gave  it  to  the 

town 
For  Mr.  Jones  to  read  and  Messrs.  Smith  and 

Brown 
And  all  the  common  herd  of  penny-a-liners, 

who, 
With  little  time,  I  guess,  to  read  the  poem 

through, 
Agreed  with  one  consent  to  find  that  what 

I'd  writ 
Was  void  of  excellence  or  any  kind  of  wit. 


1  "  Rus  Divinum." 
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Yet,  better  to  display  their  acumen  and  tact, 
They  each   resolved   to  find   one  fault  my 

poem  lacked  ; 
And   so  one   praised   the   rhythm,   another 

praised  the  rhyme, 
And  one  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  thought 

with  time 
And  study  I  might  make  my  mark ;  another 

praised 
The  thought,  a  fifth  the  style  ;  another  seemed 

amazed 
That  critics  had  not  marked  my  power  of 

observation  ; 

Another  had  discovered  some  imagination 
Expressed  within  the  work  ;  another  praised 

the  verse  ; 
One  said  he  had  read  better  rhyme  and  also 

worse, 
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Which  guarded  statement  he  had  carefully 

enshrined 

'Mid plagiaristic  stuff  and  platitudes  combined 
With  nonsense,  which  concealed  his  perfect 

inability 
To  criticise  a  work  of  studied  inutility. 


Such  quips  excite  amazement  small,  amuse- 
ment great, 

For  what  one  chose  for  praise,  another'd 
execrate, 

Affording  thus  to  bystanders  a  proof 
conclusive 

That  any  faith  in  criticism  is  delusive. 

One  Solomon  applied  the  term  of  amateur 

To  me  in  spite  ;  dear  critic,  can't  you  see 
that  your 
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Trade  is  not  mine  ?  but  then  why  give  your- 
self away  ? 

An  amateur's  a  man  who  works  for  love  not 
pay. 

In  short,  I  found  that,  though  my  harmless 
publication 

Avoided  politics  and  personal  defamation, 

I'd  brought  a  cloud  of  buzzing  gnats  about 
my  ears 

Which  might  have  frightened  one  of  fewer 
or  of  riper  years. 


To  critics,  merely  lawyers  in  the  case,  no 

grudge 

I  bear,  for  after  all  the  people  are  the  judge. 
Lawyer  and  critic  for  their  own  domestic 

needs 
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Must  lick  the  hand  that  fees  the  first,  the 

latter  feeds. 

The  true  impartial  judge  invariably  must 
Give  sentence  ;  therefore  I  may  in  the  People 

trust. 

If  each  aspirant  to  a  literary  fame 

Will  follow  my  advice,  he  should  conceal 

his  name 

And  keep,  if  may  be,  perfect  incognito  till 
The  critics  who  review  the  publication  will 
Be  forced    to    praise  and    blame  alike  in 

generalities, 

Avoiding  each  and  all  invidious  personalities. 
Now  if  the  debutant  should  chance  to  be  a 

woman, 
Then  she  should  cloak  herself  in  masculine 

cognomen, 
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And  men  themselves  avoid  such  names  as 

Junius 

Or  Elia  or  Rex  or  signs  as  :  - ,  + , 
And  should  affect  some  common  name  like 

Jones  or  Smith, 

Preceded  by  a  William  or  a  John  :  forthwith 
His  publication  is  devoured  by  all  whose 

name 

Is  somewhat  similar ;  and  in  this  way  his  fame 
Is  noised  abroad  by  every  Jones  and  Smith 

we  meet 
On   country  highway  or  in  crowded    city 

street. 

Just  think  how  each  bewildered  penny-a- 
liner  blesses 

A  common  nom-de-plume  when  forced  to 
deal  in  guesses, 
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While  hidden  wits  convulsed  with  laughter 

sing  a  hymn 
Of     praise    and    find    much     virtue    in    a 

pseudonym. 


If  we  had  choice  of  trades  few  men,  I  think, 

would  choose 

To  write  for  what  we  call  the  critical  Reviews, 
And  for  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  bob  a  week 
Each  day  to  order  write  a  column  of  critique. 
Just  see  the  poor  dramatic  critic  late  at  night 
Returning  sleepy  home  and  sitting  down  to 

write 
A  para  void  of  sense  but  full  of  blatant 

chatter  ; 
As  long  as  he   draws  pay  enough   to  live, 

what  matter  ? 
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A  literary  critic  like  a  common  hack 
Bears  no  responsibility  upon  his  back, 
Because  for  those  who  will  remunerate  the 

driver 
Of  a  cab  with  half-a-crown,  or  the  critic  with 

a  "  fiver," 

The  one  police,  the  other  want,  will  force 
To  drive  the  ink-fed  pen  or  ill-fed  horse, 

A  critic  always  praising  authors  has  repute 
Among  his  clients  :   one  who  always  damns 

will  suit 
The  public  better ;   therefore,  critic,  if  you 

would 
Be  popular,  find  fault  alike  with  bad  and 

good; 
Dispense  with  useless  thought  :  if  you  repeat 

the  dose 
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Each  week  you'll  promptly  have  disciples 

by  the  gross. 
But  give  me  him  who  keeps  the  mean  where 

truth  still  lies 
And  knows  just  where  to  censure,  where  to 

eulogise. 


You  are  not  I,  dear  Critic,  I  not  you,  and  so 
Let  each  a  bargain  strike  and  let  the  other  go 
His  way  in  peace  ;  the  street  is  wide  enough  : 

you  take 
The  right-hand  pathway,  I  the  left,  and  for 

God's  sake 
Let  us  not  quarrel  for  the  centre  of  the 

road 
Nor  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public  a  la  mode. 
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If  all  had  equal  skill  in  words  and  analytics, 
There'd    be    no    poets  then  ;    thank  God, 

there'd  be  no  critics. 
But  since  by  Nature's  law  there  must  exist 

each  evil 
Let  us  politely  say  Good- morning  to  the 

Devil, 
Though  p'raps  'tis  vain  to  ask  the  other  side 

to  bow 

And  treat  us  with  a  critical  politeness.    How 
Can  we  expect  a  man  ill-fed  and  under-fee'd 
To  criticise  a  book  he  hasn't  time  to  read  ; 
Or  if  he  had,  to  pass  fair  judgment  at  first 

hand 

On  works  which  probably  he  cannot  under- 
stand ? 
For  critics  work  by  laws  which  others  often 

miss 
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Or  heed  but  little,  though  experience  teaches 

this— 
— The  only  work  which  shall  be  favourably 

reviewed 

Is  any  essay  which  cannot  be  understood. 
Then  let  not  authors  fear  or  magnify  the 

might 
Of  people  paid  to  censure  what  they  could 

not  write. 

PS. — Dear    critics,    should    you    feel    the 

slightest  smart 

Remember  that  I  chaff  behind  a  mask, 
For  that  I  love  you  all  with  all  my  heart 
Is  but  the  truth  !     Now  what  more  can 
you  ask  ? 


'TIS  SWEET 

'Tis  sweet  to  dream,  though  dreams  be  un- 
fulfilled ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hope,   although  we  know 

hopes  fail 
Us  ever  one  by  one  ;  'tis  sweet  to  build 

High  castles  in  the  air  and  to  regale 
Our  thirsty  vision  with  their  phantom  sight ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  strive  for  fame,  though  none 

the  less 

We  know  that  fame's  fruition  is  but  blight  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  love,  though  love  be  bitter- 
ness. 

64 


TO   GLADYS  T- 


(UPON  HER  WEDDING-DAY) 

THE  orange-flowers  which  deck  thy  hair 
Shall  wither  ere  to-morrow's  sun 

Has  spread  his  glory  to  declare 
The  darkness  past,  the  day  begun. 

The  veil  which  weeps  across  thy  face 
To-morrow  shall  be  thrown  aside, 

And  all  the  joys  of  youth  give  place 
To  grief  as  soon  as  youth  has  died. 
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If  Fate  doth  will  that  widowhood 
Should  turn   thy  glance  through  mist  of 
tears 

To  this  thy  wedding-day,  or  should 
The  weary  course  of  future  years 

Of  wedlock  bring  but  dull  regret, 

Remember  (though  thou  didst  not  know 

But,  reading  this,  thou'lt  not  forget) 
I  was  thy  lover  long  ago. 


FROM    HER 

I'M  jealous  of  thee,  sweet, 
Jealous  of  the  wind  that  laps  thy  brow, 
Jealous  of  the  blades  of  grass  that  bow 

Beneath  thy  passing  feet. 
I  cannot,  like  the  soaring  wind,  aspire 

To  kiss  thy  brow  or  ken  thy  brain, 
Nor  would  I  seek  to  stifle  love's  desire 

In  finite  pleasure,  endless  pain, 
Stooping  beneath  thy  Car  of  Juggernaut 
To  be,  when  it  had  passed,  nor  thine  nor 

aught. 
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I,  but  the  world,  the  flesh, 
Shall  be  to  thee  both  heaven  and  hell 

To  strangle  thee  within  the  mesh 
Of  maddest  passion,  and  the  spell 
That  I  shall  weave  shall  thy  one  gospel  be 
To  crush  from  out  thy  soul  all  hope  save  me. 
Not  over,  not  beneath,  but  just  between, 

Neither  in  hell  nor  heaven  ;   in  earth 

doth  lie 
My  part ;   in  love  what  shall  be,  what  has 

been, 

All  hope  of  heaven,  all  fear  of  hell  shall 
die. 


FOR  AN  ACTIVE   CREED 

DOGMA  alone  is  weakness  :  work  is  might : 
'Tis  no  religion  to  believe  the  right ; 
'Tis  true  religion  to  believe  and  do 

All  good  we  can,  "though  chances  maybe 

few 

Or  many,  in  accordance  as  our  lot 
In  wider  social  sphere  is  thrown  or  not. 

Dream  not  away  the  summer  of  your  days : 

Know  well  'tis  not  inaction  that  allays 
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The  thirst  of  soul  which  yearns  for  higher 
things 

And  by  its  strength  realisation  brings. 
Contagious  work  will  force  the  present  real 
T  identify  itself  with  the  ideal. 


A   PARABLE 

ELIZABETH  was  poor,  Victoria  rich  ; 

He  wooed  but  as  deceitful  lovers  can 
And  loved  them  both,  but  most  he  knew  not 
which  ; 

He  chose  Victoria  :  he  was  merely  man. 

For  Beauty  clad  in  russet  gown  attracts 
No  eye,  but,  robed  in  glittering  silks  that 

groan 
With  gems,  she  rules  creation.    These  are 

facts 
The  poor  man  loves,  the  rich  cares  not,  to 

own. 
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THE  SIGN-POST  OF  LIFE 

I  STOOD  upon  the  parting  of  the  ways 
To  take  the  right  or  left  irresolute  ; 
Tvvas  that  sweet  time  when  flower  of  youth 

decays 
And  leaves  within   our  hand  the  unripe 

fruit 
Of  manhood's  early  years.     None  were  at 

hand 
To  guide  me  in  my  choice,  and  through 

the  mist 
Of  doubt  and  inexperience  I  scanned 

The  finger-post,  endeavouring  to  enlist 
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Its  silent  services.     The  writing  blurred 

And  indistinct  was  difficult  to  read 
But  carefully  deciphered  word  by  word 
It  read  as  follows  :  —  "  He  who  would 

succeed 
Must  take  this  road,  but  he  who  seeks  for 

rest 
Must  turn  this  other  way."     I  chose  the 

first. 
When  wandering  back  in  later  years,   the 

guest 

Of  memory  and  sorrow,  I  rehearsed 
Those  early  scenes  of  past  perplexity, 

And  hoping  I  should  benefit  the  race 
Of    men    and    women    that    were    yet    to 

be 

Approached    the    sign  -  post,    daring    to 
erase 
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THE  SIGN- POST  OF  LIFE 


Its  Delphic  answer,  doubtful  No  or  Yes  ; 

And,  scoring  through   the  letters,  wrote 

above — 
"  This  way,  ^tnbitiow,  high-road  to  success, 

But  this  way,  J&gmpat|jg,  the  path  to  love." 


THREE    SONNETS 
LORD   MILNER 

MILNER  !   whose  name  is  now  a  household 

word 

In  every  Africander  home,  thou  great 
And  best  proconsul  of  our  Empire  State, 
'Twas  no  uncertain  voice  of  thine  was  heard 
At  Bloemfontein,  when  our  dispute  referred 
To  doubtful  conference,  foregone  debate, 
Showed    thee    a    man    firm,    loyal,    dis- 
passionate, 
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Whom  neither  promise  fooled  nor   threat 

deterred. 

Lies  have  reviled   thee  :    Hatred  has  con- 
strued 
Thy   mercy  weakness ;   thou  thine   even 

way 

Of  truth  and  right  and  justice  hast  pursued 
To  peace.     Long  may  thy  wiser  counsel 

lay 

On  us  that  debt  of  love  and  gratitude 
Thy  countrymen  can  never  hope  to  pay. 


AN   EVENING  COUNTRY  SCENE 

(AN  OLD  WOMAN  SITTING  OUTSIDE  HER  COTTAGE   DOOR) 

SHE  lives  alone  in  gloom,  too  weak  to  stand 
Life's  storm,  and  bowed  by  the  combined 

attack 

Of  sickness,  age  and  poverty  ;  alack, 
Babbling  of  things  men  do  not  understand, 
With  careworn  heart  and  wrinkled  work- 
worn  hand 
Stroking  Youth's  brow,  and  ever  looking 

back 

With   mem'ry's  glance  along  the  beaten 
track 
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Where,  growing  dimmer,  still  love's  land- 
marks stand. 

Yes,  friend,  when  you  and  I  are  old,  and  fled 

Are  joys  of  younger  days,  when  foes  unite 

To  pass  us  by,  and  all  old  friends  are  dead  ; 

When  life's  short  day  is  wearing  to  the 

night, 

Yet  are  we  not  alone,  for  God  hath  said 
That  in  the  evening  time  there  shall  be 
light.1 

1  Zech.  xiv.  7. 


THE  BETTER   PART 

MAN  lives  two  lives,  the  greater  and  the  less 
Concurrently,  the  outward  to  be  seen, 
The  inward  felt,  and  in  the  dull  routine 

Of  daily  life  'tis  difficult  to  guess 

Who  is  the  sinner  that  with  courtliness 
Conceals    his    sin   and  knoweth   how  to 

screen 

His  shame,  and  who   though   seemingly 
unclean 

Dissimulates  the  saint  with  awkwardness. 

Although  amid  the  pleasure-whirl  and  hum 
Of  occupation  thoughts  are  scarce  our  own 
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On  present  things  ;  when  men  depart,  when 

some 

To  seeming  pleasure,  all  to  pain,  are  gone, 
And  haunting  thoughts  of  past  and  future 

come, 
God  help  the  man  afraid  to  be  alone  ! 


HOPE   ON,    HOPE  EVER 

WHEN  troubles  come,  still  hold  the  narrow 

way 

Which  leads  from  nothing  low  to  some- 
thing higher  ; 

To-morrow  is  begotten  of  to-day, 
Strive  that  the  son  be  nobler  than  the  sire. 

Those  dead  and  fragmentary  shells  the  sea 
Flings  on  its  marge  are  but  as  nought  to 

those 

It  still  retains  to  live  and  wander  free 
In  cool  translucent  depths  where  no  wind 
blows. 
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Then  let  us  not  bewail  the  seeming  loss. 

Of  what  we  love,  nor  think  what   might 

have  been, 
For  what  we  see  below  is  simply  dross 

To  what  in  realms  above  still  lies  unseen. 


DYING 

FAREWELL,     false     hopes !     Farewell,    my 
earthly  dreams  ! 

The  hour  is  tolling,  and  I  must  be  gone  ; 
Of  all  Fate's  cruelty  perhaps  it  seems 

The  cruellest  that  I  must  die  alone, 
Without  a  loving  woman's  hand  to  soothe 

The  fevered  brow,  to  close  the  eyes,  to 

wreath 
The  farewell  floral  tribute  laid  to  smooth 

The  rugged  highway  through  the  vale  of 

death. 
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Of  all  the  women  I  have  loved  and  passed 
Long  be  the  sorrows  sung,  my  wrongs 

forgot  ; 

'Tis  a  poor  thought  to  cheer  one  at  the  last 
That  many  would  have  come  and   one 
would  not. 


Uniform  with  this  Work  and  by  the  same 
Author 

(Capt.  W.  A.  ADAMS,  sth  Lancers). 

RUS   DIVINUM. 

PUBLISHED    BY    FISHER    UNWIN. 
Price  35.  6d. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS    ON    "  Rus 
DIVINUM." 

"  Earnest  and  cultivated,  and  full  of  a 
genuine  love  for  Nature." — Literature. 

"A  song  of  sun  and  breeze,  in  which 
familiar  Nature  is  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion, not  unknown  laws,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  modern  poetry." — Court  Journal. 

11  A  Nature  cycle  ...  a  return  from  fact 
and  science  to  Flora  and  Pan." 

Literary  World. 
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"  Shows  a  poetic  imagination  and  a  re- 
fined taste.  The  writer's  love  for  Nature 
is  impressive." — Bookman. 

"Graceful  and  genuine  thought." 

Gentlewoman. 

"A  cavalry  officer  who  chooses  to  be 
known  as  Auguste  Smada  has,  or  assumes 
in  the  dedication  and  conclusion  of  his 
poem  (  Rus  Divinum,'  a  philosophy  of 
life  curiously  tinged  with  melancholy.  For- 
tunately for  his  readers  he  has  taken  a 
holiday  for  the  purposes  of  this  poem. 
For  a  day  he  leaves  his  '  life  of  outward 
joy,  of  inward  sorrow/  and  revels  in  the 
country  from  daybreak  to  moonrise.  Nor 
are  we  sorry  to  have  accompanied  him, 
for  he  makes  a  pleasing  and  melodious 
guide.  The  dawn  and  sunrise,  the  moun- 
tain, the  river  with  its  winged  visitors, 
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give  place  as  the  day  advances  to  the  sea, 
a  rainbow  cloud,  sunset,  and  night  with 
a  summer  moon.  The  episodes  of  the 
day's  ramble  are  varied  by  numerous 
philosophical  reflections  which  they  sug- 
gest. .  .  .  Especially  felicitous  is  a  pathetic 
sketch  of  a  butterfly  drawn  into  the 
current  of  the  stream.  ...  In  his  pessi- 
mistic dedication  Captain  Adams  refers  to 
his  public  as  'those  few,  those  very  few.' 
There  may  be  more  than  he  imagines 
who  take  an  interest  in  pastoral  poetry, 
and  of  those,  few  indeed  will  find  disap- 
pointment in  '  Rus  Divinum.' " 

Manchester  Guardian. 

"  One  begins  to  read  this  little  volume 
of  sincere  verse  with  a  peculiar  sentiment 
of  sympathy,  which  deepens  as  one  pene- 
trates further  into  the  recesses  of  the 
writer's  heart.  The  soldier  is  ever  at  an 
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advantage  in  the  world  of  sentiment. 
When  he  is  also  a  poet  he  becomes 
irresistible.  '  Rus  Divinum '  is  just  the 
sort  of  verse  which  we  expect  from  a 
soldier  in  whom,  inter  anna,  the  same 
contemplative  rural  muse  which  walked 
with  Walton  and  Thomson  finds  a  faith- 
ful and  courtly  suitor.  Its  quality  is 
honest,  observant,  coloured  in  places  with 
a  beauty  of  phrase  which  is  rather  the 
accident  of  emotion  than  the  deliberate 
work  of  the  artist  in  words.  Captain 
Adams  is,  indeed,  a  poet  not  merely  inter 
arma,  but  actually  in  armis.  l  Rus  Divi- 
num' was  written  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  It  was 
between  the  reverberations  of  Long  Tom 
and  the  desperate  midnight  sallies  on 
Caesar's  Camp  that  these  clear-cut  pictures 
of  green  meadows  and  cool  rivulets 
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'  flashed  upon  the  inward  eye,'  which 
even  in  crowded  and  beleaguered  camps 
is  '  the  bliss  of  solitude.'  .  .  .  There  are 
passages  whose  minute  knowledge  and 
intimate  appreciation  of  rural  sights  and 
sounds  remind  us  of  the  '  In  Memoriam  ' 
itself,  and  these  are  often  followed  by 
passages  of  somewhat  sententious  reflec- 
tion, which  betray  the  authentic  inspiration 
of  Cowper  and  Crabbe.  Throughout  the 
poem  we  have  a  quite  Homeric  personi- 
fication of  the  powers  of  Nature,  which 
combines  with  the  occasional  use  of  a 
neat  classical  construction  to  show  that 
Captain  Adams  knows  his  Horace  and 
Lucretius  at  least  as  well  as  his  Clery 
on  '  Tactics '  and  his  '  Soldiers'  Pocket- 
book.'  .  .  .  The  book  is  dedicated  to  those 
who,  'from  the  turmoil  and  trial  of 
passions  of  this  world,  may  wish  to  turn 
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for  a  few  moments  their  weary  eyes  to 
Nature  and  to  Love.'  To  such  people  we 
can,  indeed,  recommend  no  more  pleasing 
prescription  than  the  little  book  of  this 
soldier  poet, .  who  has  drunk  of  the  largior 
cither  of  the  ancients  on  the  dusty  veldt  of 
our  most  modern  outskirt  of  Empire." 

The  Daily  Express  (Ireland). 

"  Few  cavalry  officers  write  pastoral 
poems  in  their  leisure  moments;  and 
when  we  further  remember  that  the 
present  poem  on  the  countryside  divine 
was  almost  entirely  composed  during  the 
siege  of  Ladysmith  by  an  officer  who  had 
very  little  leisure,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
the  garrison,  was  liable  to  sudden  death 
at  any  moment  for  four  months,  and  had 
to  support  existence  by  devouring  the 
horses  of  his  own  squadron,  then  the 
wonder  increases.  It  is  as  though  Milton 
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had  been  present  at  Naseby,  and  taken 
the  opportunity  of  any  lull  in  the  conflict 
to  write  'L' Allegro'  ;  or  it  is  like  Brown- 
ing's youth,  prisoned  in  the  Piombi,  but 
singing  still  of  Zanze  and  the  hazel-trees. 
Among  the  parched  kopjes  and  turbid 
spruits  of  South  Africa,  the  poet  thinks 
only  of  deep  English  meadows  and  wind- 
ing brooks,  where  the  lark  springs  up  or 
the  hare  urges  his  zigzag  flight  .  .  ,  the 
description  of  an  English  summer  day 
and  English  scenes.  .  .  .  The  poet  .  .  . 
has  a  peculiar  felicity  of  diction.  .  .  .  The 
poem  .  .  .  has  seriousness  and  power  of 
phrase." — The  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  author  of  ( Rus  Divinum '  has 
read  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  interprets 
in  musical  verse  her  secrets  to  humanity, 
her  endlessly  varying  charms,  her  mourn- 
ful dignity,  her  dainty  loveliness,  her 


solemn  grandeur.  We  know,  as  we  peruse 
these  pages,  that  they  have  been  penned 
by  a  cultured  and  scholarly  man,  steeped 
in  the  classic  lore  of  the  ancients ;  but 
still  more  do  we  feel  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  true  poet,  in  whose  soul 
burns  the  divine  fire  of  genius." 

The  Daily  Independent  (Ireland). 

"A  decidedly  fine  poem.  .  .  .  Leaving 

"  '  Disputes  on  origin  and  cause 
To  those  who  tabulate  our  natural  laws,' 

the  author  prefers  to  '  worship  divine 
Nature  face  to  face.'  .  .  .  There  is  a  really 
fine  description  of  dawn.  .  .  .  The  poem, 
as  a  whole,  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is 
full  of  the  joie  de  vivre,  and  in  that  re- 
spect a  healthy  contrast  to  so  much  of 
the  decadent  verse  of  the  day." 

Irish  Times. 


Uniform  with  this  Work  and  by  the  same 
Author 

(Capt.  W.  A.  ADAMS.  5th  Lancers). 

HOR/E  FUQACES. 

PUBLISHED    BY   T.    ELLIOT   STOCK. 
Price  35.  6d. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS    ON    " 
FUGACES." 


"Captain  Adams'  'fugitive'  pieces  show 
not  only  execution  but  thought,  also  much 
tender  fancying,  the  proper  mood  and 
pose  of  the  poet."  —  The  Bookseller. 

"  Clever  and  graceful  verse." 

Sheffield  Independent. 

"  The  sonnets  are  finely  expressed." 

Oxford  Chronicle. 
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"  Tender  and  musical." 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Captain  Adams  has  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  thinks  in  forceful  and 
finished  verse." — Irish  Independent. 

11  The  poems  are  musical,  and  there  are 
many  excellent  verses  and  not  a  few 
beautiful  lines  in  this  book.  The  writer 
has  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  poetic  imagi- 
nation."— The  Englishman. 

"  Captain  Adams  appeals  with  force  to 
one's  sense  of  pathos  and  sentiment." 

Western  Morning  News. 

u  In  this  volume  much  will  be  found 
that  is  pretty  in  conceit  and  well  ex- 
pressed. The  sonnets  are  gracefully 
turned." — Nottingham  Guardian. 

"  Captain    Adams    displays     real    poetic 
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feeling,  especially  in  such  pieces  as  sound 
a  lyrical  note." — Irish  Times. 

"  The  sonnets  are  delicate  in  feeling 
and  expression  ;  some  really  exquisite." 

Daily  News. 

"  Captain  Adams  writes  from  beneath  a 
deep,  settled,  brooding  melancholy,  which 
makes  all  his  verses  sound  in  the  minor 
key,  and  which  has  produced  and  re- 
echoed in  all  his  works  the  strange  com- 
passionate tenderness  of  his  character, 
and  which  makes  dim  hope  in  the  future, 
because  he  finds  the  present  so  intolerably 
sad."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
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